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No. i88, Vol. 4.) SATURDAY, 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


MR. HENRY COCKTON’S 
ENTERTAINMENT. 

In the present dearth of theatrical 

novelty it is refreshing to witness an 


attempt to combine a high order of 
ins‘ruction with refined taste and ori- 





ginality of design; thereis at this pe- | 
riod a strong desire to inspire aper- | 
fect knowledge of the drama and its | 


sister art, Music, in all their varied 
uses and advantages. The populari- 
ty of rendering instruction by the aid 
of lectures is on the increase, and we 
hail with much gratification the ap- 

earance of the author of Valentine 

ox and Stanley Thorn, whose emi- 
nent talents must command the uni- 
versal attention of the public. We lis- 
tened to his recent lecture given at the 
City of London Literary and Scienti-. 
fic Institution, AldersgateStreet, with 
spell bound attention. His subject 


was the social influences of vocal mu- | 
Sic; it was divided into two parts: 


in his introduction he developed the 
delightful influences of music on so- 


| 
} 
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ciety—its power to elevate thought, to 
tranquilise the mind, and to inspire 
the purest feelings of religion, virtue, 
love, hope and joy. In the second 
part he happily illustrated by various 
ballads, the effects and styles of sing- 
ing, the sacred, the pathetic, the pa- 
triotic, and the comic, The whole was 
given by Mr. Cockton with power, 
eloquence, and feeling. He is dis- 
tinguished by great originality of 
mind, and in purity of diction and 
expression he is matchless :—‘ She 
wore a wreath of roses,’ the ‘ Min- 
strel Boy,’ and the beautiful ballad 
of the ‘ Miniature,’ were sung by him 
with extraordinary pathos and beau- 
ty. Wehave no doubt that Mr. Cock- 
ton’s career in the musical world will 
prove as popular as that of our emi- 
nent Scotch melodist Mr. Wilson, and 
that his beautiful vocal illustrations 
will meet with that success which 
they so deservedly merit. He was 
admirably accompanied, in his va- 
rious ballads, on the pianoforte, by 
Mr. Charles Le Jeune. 


We shall embrace another op fu 
nity of hearing this gentleman, 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


In spite of the dog-days, and in the 
ratio in which English dramatic spe- 
culations decline, the Opera continues 
to draw tremendous houses, The re- 
vivals of La Gazza Ladra, with 4 
portion of the transcendently beauti- 
ful opera of Guillaume Tell have ad- 
ded to the furore, and in the most 
palmy days, never have the Court, 
aristocracy, and fashion combined, 
so powerfully aided the golden inter- 
ests of a manager—never was one 80 
fortunate as Mr, Lumley. The great- 
est era of the season, however, was 
reserved for Thursday last, the occa- 
sion of Her Majesty’s command and 
state visit ; the first State ceremonial 
since our fair Queen’s ascension to 
the throne. It was graced by the 
brilliant presence of all the foreign 
princes now in this country, and con- 
sequently drew around the Sovereign 
all the most distinguished families of 
the nobility, rank, and beautiful of 
the country. A more brilliant coup 
d’ceil cannot be imagined, and the 
appearance of the noble theatre at 
the time cannot be described. The 
entire performances were superb in 
the extreme, and surpassed in execu- 
tion the attempt of any other night 
of the season. The performances 
we shall detail in our next. 
Patncess’s —We are glad to observe 
by the bills of this theatre that our 
talented country-woman, Madame 
Albertazzi, has made a lasting im- 
pression on the frequenters of this 
delightful theatre ; her impersonation 
of Annette in La Gazza Ladra is re- 
ally of the first order, and aided by 
the Pippo of Miss Flower and the ta- 
lents of Messrs. Allen, Weiss and 
Burdini, the opera goes off with fine 
ower and effect. ‘The ballet of The 
Jevil on Two Sticks has been got up 
by Wieland in the most splendid 
manner, and his repetition of his ori- 
ginal character is deserving of our 
warmest praise. He stands alone 
in characters of this description. 
The modern Paganini, Signor Sivori 








has been exhibiting his astonishing 
performances on the violin to crowd- 
ed houses. 

StraNpD.—The performances at 
this house are the same as noticed 
by us in our last, and we are glad to 
observe that they are still attractive 
enough to bring good nightly audi- 
ences. Aline, the Rights of Woman, 
and the burlesque of The Lady of 
the Lake promise a long run. 

Waite Conpuit Garpens.—The 
proprietors of these gardens in their 
advertisement call them the Flower 
Gardens of Islington, Things are 
not always called by their proper 
names; however, we can have no 
objection to the above’ appellation ; 
for, certainly, in a hot summer’s 
evening there"is great enjoyment to 
be found in the shady walks and 
breezing bowers. A few daysf'ago 
avery large dinner took place— 
two thousand persons were accom- 
modatedgwith every delicacy in sea- 
son; and the wines were said to be 
of the choicest description—great 
preparations were made, and the 
arrangements still continue, which 
are well worthy of looking at. 
There is ‘a dramatic entertainment 
every evening {consisting of a con- 
cert, a ballet, and a farce; the per- 
formers, generally,’ are of very fair 
ability—and plenty of amusement is 
to be found for the small price of 
admittance, which is only sixpence. 
A Mr. Jones from the United States 
shows off in a most singular style, 
after the manner of Jim Crow Rice, 


TILE ENGLISH PANTOMIMISTS 
IN FRANCE. 


Matuews (the best clown since the 
days of Grimaldi) made, a season or 
two since, a sensation in Paris. He 
was this season invited to revisit the 
metropolis of France, and to take 
with him suitable coadjutors. On the 
2d of June, with Howell of Drury 
Lane, and Miss Wright, the pretty 
columbine of the Olympic, he set out 
under the guidance of Mr. Blamire, 
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the London agent for the French ma- 
nager. The trio performed at the 
theatre Varietés for eight nights with 
success. They proceeded to Brussels 
being engaged for nine nights. On 
Sunday, the 24th June, Fanny Ells- 
ler terminated her first engagement 
at the Brussel’s theatre. On the fol- 
lowing day the English pantomimists 
commenced with a comic pantomime. 
The audience from the first evinced 
no very kindly dispositian, but 
took occasion to express strong dis- 
approbation when Mathews (in a 
smuggling scene, we believe) unfold- 
ed some lace and discovered a dummy 
nude babe. Mathews, to lull the 
storm, ran off, assumed female habi- 
jiments, and danced his mock Ca- 
chouca; this was the signal for riot, 
acertain set assumed that this was 
done in ridicule of Fanny Ellsler— 
they whistled, they shouted, and fi- 
nally pelted the unfortunate pantomi- 
mist off the o The curtain fell 
abruptly, and Mathews, incog., was 
conveyed from the theatre to his lodg- 
ings. It being represented that it 
was useless to attempt a reappearance, 
the party proceeded to Antwerp; there 
an English performance was express- 
ly interdicted by the public authori- 
ties, the answer to the application to 
perform being that ‘* the most severe 
measures would be resorted to if the 
English attempted to appear on the 
Antwerp boards.” 


We have given the above account 
as we have received it, and have no 
doubt of its being literally correct. 
Surely, if Mr. Mathews offended the 
very delicate inhabitants of Brussels, 
that forms no excuse for drawing from 
the boards a young and interesting 
girl, indeed, in years scarcely more 
than a child, 


Whilst we foster and encourage 
every incomprehensible vagabond 
who comes from France, Italy, Ger- 
many, and elsewhere, France and 
Flanders requite us by assailing our 
artists, or interdicting their perfor- 
mances, This is tov bad. 





A THEATRE ON FIRE. 


Tue curtain had hardly dropped, 
which it did in some confusion, when 
an extraordinary bustle was heard be- 
hind the scenes. In a few minutes, 
the theatre was filled with smoke, and 


cries of “ Fire!” were distinctly 


heard from behind, Persons from 
the pit and boxes jumped upon the 
stage, while the green curtain was 
rent down by those before and behind 
it; and the scene of horror that was 
discovered to those who were not so 
entirely absorbed by their fears but 
they could look around them exceeds 
all description The fire was seen 
bursting in all directions ; men were 
mounted aloft on the burning rafters 
breaking down the combustible appa- 
ratus in the way. Water was dashing 
and streaming everywhere. The ter- 
rible light which filled the s too 
well portrayed the ‘* sheets of flame” 
—‘“ streams of liquid fire— awful 
conflagration !”’ described in the play- 
bills. Shrieks and groans and dis- 
mal cries, the noise of the engines, 
the fall of timber, and the rush of 
fire and of people assailed the ear on 
all sides, 

At the first alarm, the party in Sir 
Walter’s box had been hurried out 
by him, and some other gentlemen 
who had joined them in the early 

art of the evening. Just as they 
Fad reached the door that led to the 
or lobby, a fearful crash was 

eard ; anentrance to the gallery had 
been forced, and a rush of people 
followed, bearing Agnes and her par- 
ty like a flood back into the house. 
Vavasour, in the mean time, was 
struggling through the crowd to- 
wards the part of the theatre in which 
he had last seen Miss Callender ; and 
as he neared the spot, shrieks of pe- 
culiar distress and despair struck his 
ears. A dense and suffocating co- 
lumn of smoke opposed his progress. 
He paused to breathe. 


*“ Back, back!” shouted several 


voices, ‘** the stairs have fallen in!” 
! 
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But Vavasour, still fancying he | 
heard the voice of a suppliant female, 
pressed more determinately forward, 
and soon found himself at the bottom 
of the stairs that led to a private box. 
No sounds could be heard distinctly, 
but the raging of the flames, which 
roared in their work of devastation. 
The heat was now so intense, that he 
hesitated to advance, when the shriek 
burst forth again. Vavasour flew to 
the sound, and rushed through the 
black smoke up a few steps, which 
gave way soon after he had reached 





the summit of them, 

At the extremity of the passage, 
which was short, he was mel 
by a closed door, on the other side of 
which was the terrified suppliant, 
whose cries had pierced his heart. 
** Stand from the door,” cried Vava- 
sour. He was obeyed; and, dash- 
ing his foot against it, it flew from 
its hinges, and he beheld Agnes Cal- 
lender fainting in the arms of her 
awe-stricken guardian. Seizing and 
clasping his insensible burthen in his 
arms, and bidding Sir Walter keep 
by his side, he plunged at once into 
the dreadful smoke, now red with ad- 
vancing flames, and, with desperate 
exertion, soon reached the steps of 
the portico. To descend them, and 
be in the midst of the square, was 
the work of an instant. 

A dreadful crash now shook the 
building to its centre. It was the 
falling of the roof, and the flames 
threw their light abroad, so as to 
make every object visible. 

Dangers of a different kind now 
menaced them ;— the flying rafters 
from the consuming building, the 
pressure of the crowd, and every 
confusion attendant on so awful a 
scene. In anagitated voice, Sir Wal- 
ter asked him whether he had strength 
to bear his motionless burthen to the 
nearest hotel. Vavasour replied in 
the affirmative, and, with renewed 
exertion, they soon reached that 
spot. 

Every attention was paid to the 
young sufferer, who in a few minutes 














raised her eyelids. A moment after, 
she looked apprehensively round the 
apartment, then on her preserver, and 
then on Sir Walter, when, with a 
shriek of joy, she exclaimed, ‘* Thank 
Heaven! thank Heaven! we are 
saved,” 





COUNTRY THEATRICALS, 
From our Correspondents. 


FaLmMoutTa.—Sand’s American Cir- 
cus.—The celebrated American com. 
pany of Equestrians is now in course 
of progrees through this county, and 
will reach Falmouth early next week. 
These performers—men and horses— 
on arriving at Liverpool from the 
United States, exhibited their feats 
for eight weeks in that town, and the 
local papers were unanimous in des- 
cribing them as the most extraordi- 
nary ever witnessed in England. 

Birmincuam.—As we anticipated, 
a crowded house rewarded the exer- 
tions of the Misses Coveney, on the 
evening of Friday last; the whole of 
the performance of the night proved 
highly satisfactory, Mr, Pitt’s Claude 
Melnotte was a sound and effective 
piece of acting throughout, and was 
very arg Bo ep as was Miss 
Coveney’s oy Lyons to the end 
of the play. Mr. King, as Elvino in 
La Sonnambula, fully maintained the 
golden opinions he had won on his 
first appearance in Birmingham. Per- 
haps the greatest draw of the night 
was the first appearance, on any stage 
of Mr. Alfred. Mellon, our excellent 
orchestral leader, in Count Rodolphe. 
We believe Mr. Mellon has not the 
most distant idea of giving up the 
bow forthe buskin. In the one there 
is certain fame before him, the other 
is always attended with heart-burning 
hazard, as, alas, too many aspirants 

for stage fame can testify. Mr. Mel- 
lon’s personation of the Count was a 
quiet unobtrusive delineation, and 
he sang the beautiful music of the 
part with ease and correctness, and 
if he gained not an imperishable name 
as an actor, the gallantry and kindly 
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feeling which prompted him to quit 
his seat and face a crowded house to 
serve a talented and deserving voung 
lady, will cause his praiseworthy ef- 
forts long to be favourably remem- 
bered 

SwansEA.—Novelty upon novelty 
rapidly succeeds each other at this 
fashionable and attractive place of 
amusement, and neither expense nor 
labour is s~ared by the lessee in 
placing the new productions on the 
boards worthy the support of the 
admirers of the drama and the pub- 
lic generally, and we rejoice to find 
that public nightly responding to the 
manager's claims, by increased num- 
bers. Much praise is also due to 
Mr. Newcombe, for having selected 
so efficient a corps dramatique, cer- 
tainly one of the best we have seen 
for several seasons. On Friday that 
successful drama, which brought so 
much money to the Haymarket trea- 
sury, called Grandfather Whitehead, 
was produced kere, for the first time, 
with much care, and the cast of the 
characters was judicious and strong 
This drama is replete with interest, 
and powerfully rivets the attention of 
the audience to its performance. The 
entire weight of the piece, however, 
falls upon Grandfather Whitehead, 
and was a most masterly piece of 
acting in the hands of Mr. ones, 
shewing at once the artist—his im- 
becility and playfulness with his 
spoilt grandson, Edward, and his 
deep feeling and love for his child- 
ren, were in excellent keeping, and 
produced fine and natural effects. 
Messrs. Barry, Conway, and Mrs. 
Cunningham ably supported Youn 
in his efforts to secure success for the 
drama, and were not disappointed. 





THE MAIDEN OF SWITZERLAND. 
A TRAVELLER'S TALE, 


By the margin of Zurich’s fair Waters. 


Tue month of August was already 
approaching its close, when Vincent 


| Forrester found himself separated 
| from the two friends in whose com- 
| pany he had gone to visit the inte- 
resting festivals going on at Zurich, 

All was gaiety and amusement.— 
| Zurich, that month, was visited by 
the most celebrated of the rifle shoot- 
ers of Switzerland, assembled to dis- 
play their skill and carry off the 
prizes allotted to the best marks- 
men. 

The romantic situation of that an- 
cient town, the surrounding scenery, 
the distant view of the Alps, its ce- 
lebrated lakes, and, above all, the 
hospitality and kind feeling which 
the inhabitants entertain for stran- 
gers, were an inducement to Vincent 
to prolong his stay, although he had 
already fixed to leave Zurich the day 
after the departure.of his travelling 
companions. 

He took leave of his friends and 
saw them depart with the diligence 
to Schauff hausen to see the far-fam- 
| ed falls of the Rhine. The clock had 
_ already struck four as he entered’the 
| Hotel de I’Epée; the dinner hour ap- 

roached, and, with a heavy heart, 
| ei descended and seated himself at 

the table d’hote. On one hand sat 

an English tutor, with his young 
| friend; at a little distance from him 

was Le General —, chargé d'af- 
| faires from the Court of Na ad 
| on Vincent’s left sat Mons. de CU 

olitical agent for Prussia, whom he 
bad frequently met before; these, 
and a few others, formed the party 
present. 

Vincent soon retired from table, 
in hopes of finding comfort in the 
delights of a solitary walk, but he 
mo found himself surrounded 
by men, women, and children, im- 
mersed in the pleasures of a féte 
champétre, all around him was mirth 
and pleasure; he alone, as he passed 
through the crowd, seemed to be the 
solitary being who did not share in 
its pleasures, The tents and woo- 
den sands were filled with people 
drinking, singing, and dancing— 
some toasting, making speeches on 
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try—he gazed around, and, by the 
variegated lamps which shone every- 
where, he thought himself the only 
one, surrounded by thousands of 
beings, who cared not for enjoy- | 
ment, | 
He had wandered a short distance | 
from the crowd, and as he stood | 
contemplating the gay scene before | 
him, he was startled by a cry—it was | 
| 
} 
| 


patriotism and fidelity to their coun- | 
| 


that of a female in distress. He 
looked around to discover from 
whence it proceeded, when a female, | 
pale and trembling, fell exhausted in- 
to the arms of our young hero. It 
was in vain that he endeavoured to | 
explain to himself the cause of this 
sudden acident. Was it a fit? Was | 
it from fear? or to what other mo- 
tive could he attribute the fair crea- 
ture’s cry? He thought it was but 
a dream ; until the fair being in his 
arms gradually recoved. She looked 
around her, and perceived Vincent 
by her side. ‘“ Is it you, stranger, 
that I have to thank for having saved | 
me from the hands of a villain, who 
fled as he saw you? To you, kind 
stranger, I am indebted for havin 
saved my honour; but who have 
to thank,” continued the beautiful 
girl; “ whom have I to thank for 
this act of kindness?” ‘ You have 
no one to thank,” replied Vincent, 
“* but Providence that brought me 
here to do an act of humanity and 
duty.” Vincent gazed on the being 
as he repeated these words. She was 
still pale, but her features were a per- 
fect model for the chisel of a sculp- | 
tor—soft and regular, such as 
“* Youthful poets fancy when they love.” | 
Her fine hair hung in long tresses on | 
her back —her eyes were of the | 
deepest hazel hue, in which there | 
was an expression of lingering feas, | 
mingled with a feeling of gratitude | 
and thankfulness— | 





“ Her eyes, and one might look on them at 
times, 

In lustre did outvie that Egyptian queen, 

When on the Cydnus’ bank in pride she stuck 

Rare gems, each one a province, in her hair, | 

And bade the Romans worship her.” 


' has probably gone. 


Her lips, such lips! covered a set of 
teeth of unrivalled whiteness, such 
as we seldom see in a European cli- 
mate; and her graceful form, which 
was exquisitely set off by the interest- 
ing costume which she wore, created 


| a warm interest in the breast of our 


young hero. Her costume was that 
of the Valtellina, a canton which 
was once included in the Swiss Con- 
federacy, but now belongs to the 
Emperor of Austria. For a female 
of the Valtellina to find herself in 
such a place, and alone, so far from 


| her home, and without friends, was 
| indeed a matter of surprise to our 


young traveller. 

Vincent asked whither he could 
conduct her—if she had any friends 
in Zurich? She sighed as he uttered 
the word friends. ‘‘ Friends, did 
yousay? Ihave none buta brother, 
who is now, no doubt, most anxious- 
ly employed in search of me. He 
is younger than I am—poor boy ; 


| and I can well imagine the dreadful 


anxiety he feels at this moment for 
my loss. We both came here to- 
gether, friendless and unprotected, 
to gain a livelihood —he by his gui- 
tar, and I by my voice; until this 
evening we have been constant com- 
panions, but in the bustle of the 
crowded fair we were separated. In 
my endeavour to find my way to- 
wards Zurich I was misled by one 
who proffered kindness and offered to 
conduct metothe town. I soon be- 
came aware of his intentions; he 
perceived my fears, and wished to 
take advantage of my situation. He 


| was rude— perceiving a stranger, I 
| screamed—you came to my help, and 


your timely aid has saved a poor and 
helpless female.” 

“ But my brother, poor boy— 
would to heaven he were here.”— 
“* Fear not,” said Vincent, “ you 
have found a friend, who will help 
you to discover your brother; fear 
not, fair maid, all will yet be well. 


| Come let us lose no time, but go to- 


wards Zurich, where your brother 
” Saying these 
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words they walked on, and were 
about to enter the western gate ofthe 
town when, on the portcullis, they 
perceived a boy, apparently of six- 
teen years of age, who seemed to be 
weeping. Marie (for that was the 
name of the Swiss maiden) rushed 
forward, and in an instant found 
herself in the arms of her beloved 
brother. ‘Oh! Alberto,”’ she cried, 
“ thank heaven I have found you; 
I have been in danger, but I have 
been saved by the hand of a stran- 
ger, whom you now behold beside 
us. Thank him, Alberto, thank 
him, for he has saved your sister.” 
The poor boy could not answer; his 
voice was overpowered by his sobs, 
but rushing towards Vincent, he 
seized his hand, which, whilst he 
kissed, he bathed with his tears. 
Vincent, after accompanying them 
to a miserable looking tavern where 
they were living, soon left them to 
themselves, but not without first ma- 
king Marie a present of his purse 
with the few Louis it contained, and 
a gold chain which hung around his 
neck, ‘ Take these,” said Vincent, 
“wear the latter for my sake; the 
little that my purse contains will 
help you and your brother, you have 
more need of it thanI have. May 
heaven bless you both—farewell.” 
With these words he left the room, 
rushed to the Hotel de |’Epée, and 
the next morning was the last he 
spent at Zurich. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





Chit Chat. 
Mr. Fitzball took a benefit at Covent 
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in the profession termed the cream-faced 
loon, and when he announced to Macbeth 
that he beheld a moving forest, Macbeth 
struck him, andthe young man instead of 
falling on one knee, fell rather awkwardly 
and groaned. When the scene was over, 
Mr. Macready said to the young man, 
“ What did you make that noise for, sir, 
when I struck you 2” * Because you hurt 
me, sir,” replied the young man, “ and 
Iam ill.” “ Then, why are you not at 
home, in your bed, sir?’’ replied the tra- 
gedian. ‘* Because, sir,” answered the 
young man, ** I have a young wife, and 
I cannot afford to lose my salary.”’ “ Ah, 
true,” said Mr. Macready. When the 
tragedy was over, he wrote a check ade- 
quate to the young man's weekly salary, 
and sent his dresser with it; at the same 
time desiring him to tell the young man 
to go home and rest himself fora week 
from his duties. 

Sheridan Knowles is said to be writing 
an opera, for which Lee is to compose the 
music, 

Mrs. Waylett and Mr, Alexander Lee 
started on Monday last, on a musical and 
dramatic tour, 

Mr. Stirling, with a well selected and 
talented company, visits Wolverhampton, 
Warwick, &c. 

The mortal remains of Mr. James Win- 
ston, were at nine o’clock on Saturday 
morning, interred in the vault of St. Pauls, 
Covent Garden. This early hour was fix- 
ed on at the request of the deceased, whose 
dying wish was that no ostentatious dis- 
play, no needless publicity, should attend 
his interment; a that his sons should be 
the only mourners. His desires were strict- 
ly complied with. The sons of the de- 
ceased gentleman were deeply affected du- 
ring the burial service—one of them so 
much so as to be almost incapable of stand - 
ing. The last person connected with the 


| theatrical profession who was buried in St. 


Garden, and although he is the writer of | 


humorous pieces, and a favourite with the 
public, the house was thinly attended. 
One evening at Drury Lane, during the 
representation of Macbeth, the fo!lowing 
act of generosity was performed by Mr. 
Macready. A young man who had been 
suffering some time with the rheumatic 
gout had been compelled to absent himself 


from the theatre, much to his loss and , 


annoyance, Macbeth, however, being 
what is termed a full play, he was under 
the necessity of being in the theatre that 
night. The part assigned to him was that 


Pauls, Covent Garden, was Mrs. Daven- 
port, who expired in May last, at the ad- 
vanced age of 84, Amid those who sleep 
in this city of the dead are, the centena- 
rian Macklin, John Edwin, the veteran’ 
Hul!, Raymond, Jack Johnstone, Mr.W. 
Havard, a performer in Garrick’s day, and 
whose epitaph was from the pen of the 
British Roscius; Gabriel Cox, John Dun- 
stail, Matilda Ecey, Raymond (long stage 
manager of Drury),.M’Culloch, Mrs. T. 
P. Cooke, Mrs. O. Smith, John Hughes, 
Mr. Farren, father of the celebrated co- 
median of that name, and many others of 
the theatrical profession. 
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Braham is certainiy: a most ‘wonderfal 
man, he sings, even now, in a style that 
might put some of our tenor singersto the 
blush. Time seems to have made but lit- 
tle inroad upon either his voice, or con- 
stitution. {t was one evening, during the 
run of the magnificent opera of William 
Tell, at Drury Lane theatre, he was seated 
in the green-room, and amusing himself, 
and certainly those around him, by pre- 
ludising over the keys of the pianoforte, 
when Bish, the eminent stock-broker, 
walked into the room, and stepping up to 
the veteran, said, “ Ah, Braham, my dear 


fellow, how are you?’ “ Very well, I: 


thank you,” replied Braham. “ Why lL 
have not seen you,” continued the stock- 
broker, “ for nearly twenty years.” “ Ah,” 
said Biaham, * time flies rapidly on.”— 
“* Well,” said the stock-broker, “and how 
do you wear?” ‘ Why,” replied Bra- 
ham, “ I thank you for the inquiry, but 
I dont wear at all.” 


Things that are not True.—It is not true 
that the Covent Garden company is short- 
ly about to present a piece of plate to 
A. Bunn, Esq. as an acknowledgement of 
his liberality, and tne prompt manner in 
which he paid their salaries, 


It is not true that Feargus O'Connor has 
the patience of Job. 


It is not true that Johnson and Nelson 
Lee, the successor of Richardson the show- 
man, have joined Lumley, as lessees of 
the Italian Opera. 


It is not true that Charles Kean is about 
to soar above the legitimate line of trage- 


dy, and undertake the character of Jim | 


Crow. 


It is not true that the author of Riche- 


lieu is also the author of the Bell Ri 
of St. Paul’s, — 


It is not true that Deaf Burke is to have 


a seat in the House of Commons in the | 


Marquis of Waterford’s interest. 
lt is not true that the report of a five 
nights’ debate on the Corn-laws is the most 
) ogee newspaper news for female rea- 
rs, 


It is not true that Sir Francis Burdett 
possesses more popularity than any other 
man in England, 


It is not true that the Quadrant, Re- 


- Street, is famous as a promenade for 
uns, 


It is not true that Waterloo Bridge pays 


, more than 20 per cent, to the numerous 


shareholders. 


It is not true that Mr. Harley is about to 
be married, or about to part with his mo- 
ney in the management of Drury Lane 
Theatre, 


It is not true that Mr. H, Marston’s sai- 
lors are equal to T. P. Cooke's. 


It it not true that Mr. Rouse, of the 
Grecian Saloon, is the member for West- 
minster, 


It is not true that Mr. Gregory, of the 
Satirist, is either the best Actor, or the 
most moral man of the Age. 


It is not true that Mr. Bunn is the for- 
tunate lessee of the Opera, but it is ru- 
moured he contemplates a fair speculation 
in a Punch and Judy concern. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. Hartley.—We believe the lady is single ; 
we do not know her age, but we will en- 
quire. 


N. C.( —We have taken great pains to find 
ont a bill containing the pantomime pro- 
duced at Covent Garden, called Harlequin 
and Number Nip; it was produced by Mr. 
Farley in 1828—Ellar was the harlequin, 
J. 8. Grimaldi clown, Miss Egan colum- 
bine, Number Nip, E. J Parsloe. 


An actor.—The Peterborough Theatre was 
upder the management of Mr, T. Robert- 
son; we cannot say whether itis open at 
this season. 


J. Surr.—The late Mr. Davidge was inter. 
red in the Norwood Cemetery. 


J. M—If this correspondent is a female, 
which we have some reason to believe, we 
would say to her, “ Pray, Goody, please to 
moderate the rancour of your tongue—— 
Remember, where the judgment’s weak 
the prejudice is strong.” 

L. S. Oliver.—We profess to be tolerably 
well acquainted with the plays of Shak- 
peare, but we cannot cali to mind the quota- 
tion alluded to—will see in our next. 


| All communications for the Editor to be 


forwarded to the Printer, postpaid. 
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